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ABSTRACT 



This document contains information about, from, and related 
to a seminar that was convened to bring together senior members of all 
sectors of education with representatives of business to examine the "UNESCO 
(United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization) Report on 
Education for the 21st Century" (also known as the Delors Report) . 
"Introduction" (John P. Keeves) presents an overview of the seminar's 
purpose, which was to extend the original idea of Learning to Be into four 
pillars underlying education and life, which are as follows: learning to be, 
learning to know, learning to do, and learning to live together. A list of 
seminar participants is provided. "Education for the 21st Century: A South 
Australian Perspective" (G. Spring) examines the following topics: the 
significance of the Delors report; the purpose, outcomes, and recommendations 
of the Melbourne conference "Education for the 21st Century in the Asia 
Pacific Region"; the conference's significance in shaping new policy 
initiatives and directions in Australia and the Asia-Pacific region; and 
directions for Australian education in the 21st century. A seminar discussion 
is provided that focuses on the following themes: globalization, identity, 
citizenship, and values; education and the economic future of South 
Australia; new technologies; education and the world of work; adult lifelong 
learning; universities and research; and teachers and teacher education. 
Presented next are conclusions and recommendations. The following supporting 
papers conclude the document: "From Recurrent Education to Lifelong Learning" 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 



(R. J. Ryan) ; "Learning: The Treasure Within- -An Introduction and Comment" 
(J.P. Reeves) ; and "Implications of the Delors Report for Schooling in South 
Australia" (G.R. Teasdale) . (MN) 
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Learning - The Treasure Within 



INTRODUCTION 



This is the Final Report of the Flinders University Institute of 
International Education high-level seminar on the UNESCO Report 
Education: The Treasure Within (the Delors Report), held at the 
University on 17 November 1998. 

The Institute has undertaken as one of its key tasks the 
dissemination of the idea of Lifelong Learning as a master concept 
for the planning and management of education at all levels. We 
believe that this concept, advocated not only by UNESCO but also by 
The Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development and 
advanced in key public statements by the European Union and by 
the British and other European governments, offers the only sure 
way for Australia and South Australia to become full participants in 
the knowledge based economy which will characterise the 21st 
century. 

Equally, the notion of lifelong learning charts a course by which the 
new economic order can be built within a fulfilling and inclusive 
social context. It is a key theme of the Delors Report, and of the 
seminar proceedings outlined here, that only by following all four 
pillars of learning - learning to be and learning to live together, as 
well as learning to know and learning to do - that societies can truly 
access the treasure within’. 



Purpose Of The Seminar 

The purpose of the seminar was to bring together senior members of 
all sectors of education with representatives of business and the 
community to examine the UNESCO Report on Education for the 2 1 st 
Century (the Delors Report). 

Learning: The Treasure Within further developed and up-dated the 
concept of Lifelong education popularised by the famous UNESCO 
(Faure) Report of 1972 ( Learning to Be). 

The Delors Report extended the original idea of Learning to Be into 
four pillars underlying education and life: 

• Learning to Be 

• Learning to Know 

• Learning to Do 

• Learning to Live Together 

In April 1998 a successful conference in Melbourne examined ways in 
which the Delors principles could be applied to education in Australia 
and its region. The report of that conference, Education for the 21st 
Century in the Asia Pacific Region, was taken as a foundation for the 
South Australian seminar, which set out to examine how the insights 
O 
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of Delors, and of the Melbourne Conference participants, could be 
applied within South Australia. 

The procedure adopted was to develop seven themes from the 
Melbourne Conference Report and to ask seminar participants with 
appropriate expertise to frame discussion within a South Australian 
context. (In the event two themes - Education and the Economic 
Future of South Australia and Education and Work - were discussed 
together). 



Special Guests 

The Institute was fortunate to attract Mr Geoff Spring, then 
Secretary of the Ministry of Education, Victoria and a member of the 
Australian National Commission for UNESCO, as keynote speaker. 
Not only does Geoff have a deep understanding of the Delors 
concepts, but as his address illustrates, he has a keen sense of how 
a conceptual breakthrough can be implemented through innovative 
policy and practice. 

The Institute is grateful for Mr Spring's significant contribution. May 
I also extend thanks to the South Australian Minister for Education, 
Training and Youth Affairs, Hon Malcolm Buckby, MP, who delivered 
a thoughtful opening address and to the Vice Chancellor of the 
Flinders University of South Australia, Professor Ian Chubb, who 
personally extended the University's welcome to participants and 
also contributed to the seminar's discussion. 



Additional Material 

This final report also contains some material prepared in 
conjunction with the seminar but not delivered on the day, which we 
judge will assist readers not fully familiar with the detail of the 
Delors report and the discussions surrounding it. Robin Ryan has 
prepared a brief history to bridge the Lifelong Learning developments 
of the 1990s and the earlier vision of lifelong or recurrent education, 
popularised in the 1970s. I have prepared a general introduction to 
the ideas of the Delors report and commented on some themes 
which seem to be particularly important. Bob Teasdale has 
expanded his introductory comments at the seminar, with special 
emphasis on schooling in South Australia, for a follow-on meeting of 
Superintendents and Assistant Directors in education and children's 
services. We hope that this additional material will help readers use 
the report as a comprehensive introduction to the ideas of the 
UNESCO Report on Education for the 21st century. 



John P Keeves 
Chair 

Flinders University Institute of International Education 
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Ms Jenny McCormick 
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Seminar Executive Officer 

Dr Robin Ryan 

Visiting Research Fellow, Flinders University Institute of 
International Education 



Distinguished Guests: 

Hon Malcolm Buckby MP 

Minister for Education, Training and Youth Affairs 
Professor Ian Chubb 

Vice Chancellor, FUSA 
Mr Geoff Spring 

Secretary, Ministry of Education, Victoria 



Guest Speaker 

Mr Geoff Spring 

Planning for Education in the 21st Century: Putting World Wide Trends 
into Local Context 



Lead Commentators 

• Globalisation, Identity, Citizenship, Values - Professor Bob 
Teasdale, Director, Flinders Institute of international Education 

• Education and the Economic Future of South Australia - Professor 
Kevin O'Brien, Pro Vice Chancellor and Head of Division of 
Business and Enterprise, University of South Australia 

• The New Technologies - Ms Jillian Dellit, Education.au Ltd 

• Adult Lifelong Learning - Ms Gene Wenham AM, Chair, Adult 
Community Education Council of SA 

• Universities and Research - Professor Kevin Maijoribanks, 
Professor in the Graduate School of Education, University of 
Adelaide 

• Teachers and Teacher Education - Professor Alan Russell, Dean, 
School of Education, Flinders University of South Australia 
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EDUCATION FOR THE 21st CENTURY: 
A SOUTH AUSTRALIAN PERSPECTIVE 




G. Spring 



The Honourable Malcolm Buckby, Minister for Education, Children’s 
Services and Training, Chairman, Professor John Keeves, 
distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen. 

Thank you for your invitation to be here today. The close collaboration 
between South Australia and Victoria in jointly planning the UNEVOC 
conference, Vocational Education and Training in the Asia-Pacific 
Region, in Adelaide and the Melbourne conference on the Delors 
report in March this year, enabled both our states to attract a much 
higher overseas contingent to both events. The resultant focus on 
education and training in our region has I believe been most 
worthwhile. 

This forum today, Education for the 21st Century: a South Australian 
Perspective, is one of many such forums being held around the region 
which are building on the deliberations of those two major 
conferences. 

I would like to congratulate all involved in this initiative. I believe that 
provided we as educators have the individual and collective will to use 
it, the Delors report on education for the 2 1 st century has the 
potential to influence in a very positive way the shape of education 
around the world well into the next century. 

Why is this? Because the report takes a holistic, longer term view of 
education as, and I quote from Delors, ‘an indispensable asset in its 
attempt to attain the ideals of peace, freedom and social justice’ 

(p. 13). 

The report goes against the trend in recent years of short term 
responses to economic and financial pressures overshadowing our 
responsibility to look ahead on behalf of our children and young 
people. I quote again from Delors, 

The Commission (on Education for the 21st Century) does not see 
education as a miracle cure or a magic formula opening the door 
to a world in which all ideals will be attained, but as one of the 
principal means available to foster a deeper and more 
harmonious form of human development and thereby to reduce 
poverty, exclusion, ignorance, oppression and war (p. 14). 

I intend to frame my address around five questions: 

• What is the significance of the Delors report in the context of 
UNESCO’s activities over the past 30 years and how important is 
the Delors report for Australia? 
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• What was the purpose of the Melbourne conference Education for 
the 21st Century in the Asia Pacific Region and what were its 
major outcomes and recommendations? 

• How significant was the Melbourne conference in shaping new 
policy initiatives and directions in Australia and the rest of the 
Asia-Pacific region and what else needs to be done to ensure the 
conference outcomes are being considered when formulating policy 
and practice? 

• What directions should Australian education take as we move into 
the 21st century? I’d like to include some observations on 
Victoria’s response to the Melbourne conference and some of my 
own views on which recommendations of the conference report I 
believe are particularly worthy of attention. 

How do we ensure that we achieve reform? 

Before proceeding to answer these questions I think it is useful to 
reflect briefly on some elements of the context of education and 
training as we prepare to enter the next century. 

The world has moved from an industrial age to an information age. 

The environment within which nations, governments, organisations 
and individuals live has changed— and continues to change at an often 
disconcerting pace. 

The Delors committee rightly points out in its report that this change 
brings with it a number of tensions which need to be confronted and, 
if not reconciled, at least acknowledged and managed constructively. 
Paraphrasing Delors, 

• tension between the global and the local - people need gradually to 
become world citizens without losing their roots; 

• tension between the universal and the individual - culture is 
steadily being globalised but as yet only partially. People need to be 
able to reach their full potential within the careful tended wealth of 
their own traditions and cultures which unless we are careful can 
be endangered by globalisation; 

• tension between the traditional and the modem - how is it possible 
to adapt without turning one’s back on the past; 

• tension between long-term and short-term considerations - public 
opinion cries out for quick answers and ready solutions whereas 
many problems call for a patient, concerted, negotiated strategy of 
reform. This is precisely the case where education policies are 
concerned; 

• tension between, on the one hand, the need for competition and, 
on the other, the concern for equality of opportunity - the 
pressures of competition have caused many of those in positions of 
authority to lose sight of their mission, which is to give each 
human being the means to take full advantage of every 
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opportunity. This led the Commission to rethink and update the 
concept of lifelong education so as to reconcile three forces: 
competition, which provides incentives: co-operation, which gives 
strength: and solidarity, which unites; 

• tension between the spiritual and the material - the need for the 
preservation and promulgation of strong values and ideals in the 
face of a strong materialistic culture; and, perhaps above all 

• tension between the extraordinary expansion of knowledge and our 
capacity to assimilate it. 

This final one, the expansion of knowledge and our capacity to 
assimilate it, places a particular pressure upon education. At a time 
when there are already ever-increasing demands being made to add to 
curricula, especially school curricula, we are constantly being forced 
to make choices about what we teach. 

Certainly, across all nations, the developed and the developing, there 
is an increasing demand for high levels of literacy, numeracy, 
technological skills and the competencies, such as problem-solving 
and team -working abilities, that are required for successful work. It is 
safe to predict that the demand for these skills will remain strong in 
the future. 

As workers around the world are already discovering, they must be 
adaptable, prepared to change jobs several times during their working 
lives in a way perhaps that many of us have not, and be prepared to 
be re-educated or re-trained, otherwise they risk being made obsolete 
in the labour market by unceasing and accelerating change and 
demand 

Countries with an education philosophy based on quality will produce 
people with the skills, knowledge and understanding to thrive in this 
new environment, a focus on quality outcomes, not solely on quantity 
inputs, are likely to be the keys to economic success in a world that is 
increasingly open not only to competition but also sophisticated forms 
of cooperation. 

Looking beyond the information revolution, there is a growing 
understanding that the winners in the post-information era will be 
those countries who have invested most wisely in developing their 
intellectual capital. 

In this world of change, however, it is important to realise that there 
are some things that should, and I believe will, remain immutable 

Education is not simply about preparing people to take their place in 
the knowledge-age economy of the 21st century. It is about enlarging 
people’s minds, enlivening their imagination, arousing their curiosity, 
assisting them to learn how to think. 

It is about preparing them for citizenship, equipping them with skills 
and knowledge for leading successful and fulfilling lives. 
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It is about helping people to learn and appreciate their culture, 
language, and history, thus strengthening their sense of identity and 
their sense of belonging to the community of which they are a part. 
These roles for education are universal. 

Therefore the broad goals for education should reflect a balance 
between the utilitarian and the developmental. Education should: 

• equip students for a productive future against a background of 
continuing change characterised by advances in technology; 

• nourish and enlarge the intellectual capacities of students; 

• prepare students to lead fulfilling and constructive lives as citizens 
and members of their community; and 

• teach students an appreciation of their culture and history. 

Statements of broad objectives for education like these have remained 
largely unchanged for centuries. And that is an important point. Even 
though the environment changes and new technologies accelerate, the 
essential objectives of education must not be lost from sight. 

It is so easy to be dazzled by change, that we lose sight of 
fundamental purposes, to lose the ideal of aspiring to a better 
condition for humankind. 

This is well recognised by the Delors committee. Let me draw just two 
quotes from its report: 

At the dawn of a new century the prospect of which evokes 
anguish and hope, it is essential that all people with a sense of 
responsibility turn their attention to both the aims and means of 
education . . . while education is an ongoing process of improving 
knowledge and skills, it is also - perhaps primarily - an 
exceptional means of bringing about personal development and 
building relationships among individuals, groups and nations 
(p. 14). 

Education is at the heart of both personal and community 
development; its mission is to enable each of us, without exception, 
to develop all our talents to the full and to realise our creative 
potential, including responsibility for our own lives and 
achievement of our personal aims (p. 19). 

I turn now to the first of the five questions I raised earlier, while 
emphasising the importance of these extracts from Delors when 
considering my suggested responses. 



What is the significance of the Delors report in the context of UNESCO’s 
activities over the past 30 years and how important is the Delors report 
for Australia? 

The Delors report has designed a comprehensive framework in which 
essential and productive debate and reflection on the long term 
purposes, organisation and outcomes of learning can take place. 

It is a seminal and very ambitious document, wider in scope than 
anything UNESCO has attempted since the late 1960s. It attempts to 
identify both the ‘state of play’ and desirable future directions for 
education across all sectors around the world. While its messages are 
particularly urgent for developing countries, the report draws 
developed countries into UNESCO’s common purpose of establishing a 
united, equitable and sustainable world. 

The report is much wider in scope than its other major initiative in the 
decade, the Education for all program launched in 1990. 

For those of you who may be unfamiliar with the origins of the report, 
the UNESCO General Conference officially established the 
International Commission on Education for the 21st Century in 1993. 

The Commission was funded by UNESCO, but functioned 
independently. It consisted of fifteen eminent people from around the 
world from a variety of cultural and professional backgrounds. It was 
chaired by Jacques Delors, President of the European Commission 
from 1985-95, and a former French Minister of Economy and Finance. 

The Commission spent three years in consulting extensively on a 
world-wide basis. 

The main challenge facing the Commission was the enormous 
diversity of educational situations, conceptions and structures around 
the world, plus the huge volume of research material available. 

In the words of the Commission’s report, ‘it was thus obliged to be 
selective and to single out what was essential for the future, bearing 
in mind both geopolitical, economic, social and cultural trends on the 
one hand and, on the other, the part educational policies could play.’ 
(Learning: the Treasure Within, UNESCO, 1996, p. 249). 

The result of the Commission’s three years of work was its report 
titled, Learning: the Treasure Within, presented to UNESCO in 1996, 
known as the Delors report. 

The report enunciates three directions for effort in educational 
renewal and reform: 

• a holistic approach to education reform, encompassing all the 
sectors from basic education to university study: 

• re- defining roles and professional requirements of teachers: and 
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• the need for international cooperation with the concept of 
educating for a global society. 

Within this context it identified four ‘pillars’ as the foundations of 
education that emphasise the concept of learning throughout life: 

• Learning to Know - which focuses on combining sufficiently broad 
general knowledge and basic education, with the opportunity to 
work in-depth on a small number of subjects, in the light of rapid 
changes brought about by scientific progress and new forms of 
economic and social activity. This also includes learning how to 
learn, so as to benefit from ongoing educational opportunities 
arising throughout life. 

• Learning to Do - which emphasises the learning of skills necessary 
to practice a profession or trade, including all schemes in which 
education and training interact with work. People also need to 
develop the ability to face a variety of situations, often 
unforeseeable, and to work in a team approach. Partnerships 
between education, business and industry are encouraged. 

• Learning to Live Together - which argues that in the current 
context of globalisation, people must come to understand others, 
their history, traditions and cultures, through living and 
interacting peacefully together 

• Learning to Be - which emphasises the development of human 
potential to the fullest. As we enter the 21st century, everyone will 
need to exercise greater independence and judgment, combined 
with a stronger sense of personal responsibility. 

The report is not a blueprint for reform but rather the ‘principal 
instrument for dialogue concerning the role of education and the need 
for educational reform into the 21st century’. 

It argues that the impact of globalisation and its interrelationship with 
the explosion in information technologies and communication, 
together with increasing disparity between nations and populations, 
calls for this dialogue to be held across national borders. It also 
reminds us that the fundamental right to education is not yet a reality 
for many people. 

While UNESCO remains committed to promulgating the deliberations 
and recommendations of the report, it is the responsibility of regions 
and individual nations and states to consider the report and to adapt 
its recommendations to the state, national and regional context. This 
is beginning to happen. 

The Melbourne conference, about which I will speak in a moment, was 
the first of what it is hoped will be a number of regional conferences 
around the world. 

Your invitational conference today is one of a number that are being 
organised to concentrate locally within the global framework of Delors. 



I now turn to my second question and the purpose of the Melbourne 
conference and its outcomes. 



What was the purpose of the Melbourne conference Education for the 
21st Century in the Asia Pacific Region and what were its major 
outcomes and recommendations? 

The Melbourne conference represented a unique opportunity for the 
vast Asia-Pacific region to make its contribution to global debate and 
to set directions for education and related areas in the region for the 
decades ahead. 

The conference was attended by over 600 delegates from more than 60 
countries including all Asia-Pacific members of UNESCO plus 
representatives from Africa, the Arab States, Europe and South 
America. The Delors report was thus viewed from diverse 
philosophical approaches. 

In order to gain maximum long-term impact from the event, the 
conference organisers invited a wide range of decision-makers and 
leaders who could influence and implement policy to improve 
strategies for delivering education to many of those most in need. 



Conference Objectives 

The overarching objectives of the Melbourne conference were : 

• to bring together, in an atmosphere of cooperation and sharing, the 
leaders, policy-makers and working professionals from 
governments, educational institutions, business, industry training 

, bodies, non-government organisations and any groups associated 
with the provision of education and training at all levels and 
sectors, both formal and non-formal, particularly from UNESCO 
member states of the Asia-Pacific Region; 

• to build an awareness of the Delors report, to put it into a regional 
context, and to use it as a basis for discussion on how the region 
should best develop policies and strategies for education for the 

2 1 st century; and 

• to develop a conference Declaration that included 
recommendations for policy development and implementation, 
particularly directed to the work of UNESCO in the region. 

The conference sessions focused on the Delors four pillars as well as 
on strategic themes which impacted across the four areas. These 
themes included equity, access, partnerships, quality, values and 
information technology. 
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Conference Outcomes 

The delegates to the Melbourne conference seemed deeply committed 
to effective change and to address those challenges I identified in my 
opening remarks. 

As you are aware the conference produced a Declaration and a set of 
85 recommendations which you have before you in the conference 
report Education for the 21st century in the Asia-Pacific Region. 

In summary, the major recommendations of the Declaration address 
are: 

• a continued effort to ensure the delivery of a basic education to all, 
given the high illiteracy rates in many countries, with special 
attention to literacy and numeracy and appropriate assessment 
strategies: 

• an emphasis on youth and secondary education; 

• recognition of the potential of new technologies and planning for 
effective strategies; 

• encouraging science teaching and learning; 

• community and adult education: life-long learning; 

• higher education initiatives and the importance of international 
cooperation; 

• research and innovation; 

• the selection, training, status and professional development of 
teachers and trainers; 

• the relationship between work and education; 

• the importance of increasing global awareness of the need to 
cooperate; 

• citizenship and civics education; 

• values and moral education; 

• education and the arts; 

• sustainable development; and 

• the education of girls and women. 

I now turn to my third question, the significance of the Melbourne 
conference. 
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How significant was the Melbourne conference in shaping new policy 
initiatives and directions in Australia and the rest of the Asia-Pacific 
region and what else needs to be done to ensure the conference 
outcomes are being considered when formulating policy and practice? 

Much has happened and continues to happen since the Melbourne 
conference, some of it explicit and some of it perhaps less obvious. As 
you all know, the importance of such conferences lies as much in the 
value of getting ideas onto the table, establishing networks, and 
stimulating debate and new ways of thinking. The conference has 
certainly achieved that and kept the Delors report at the forefront of 
thinking on education in this region. 

In terms of more tangible outcomes there are many examples. Let me 
detail a few. 

• A vast amount of post-conference correspondence from around the 
region indicates that momentum is building, largely sparked by an 
increasing interest in the UNESCO material. Examples include: 

• Regional /national forums and debates on education, putting the 
Delors report and Melbourne conference into local context. We 
have provided many National Commissions around the region with 
copies of the Melbourne report and videos, and responded to their 
requests for advice. 

• Television and radio programs have been broadcast in some 
countries, based on the Melbourne conference and its local follow- 
up. 

• Countless editorials, articles and commentaries relating to the 
conference and its outcomes have been published in many 
national, organisational and educational journals around Australia 
and beyond. 

• Many countries have written letters since the conference, 
expressing their commitment to following through the outcomes. 

• UNESCO’s Office of the Assistant Director-General for Education in 
Paris has a specific responsibility to follow up the many education 
aspects of the Melbourne conference, including the Youth Study, 
the Review of Secondary Study, the research on civics and 
citizenship and the initiatives for teachers. 
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Professor Phillip Hughes, chief rapporteur at the conference and 
member of the original steering committee, has worked for four 
months at UNESCO Paris in the unit of the Director of Education for 
the 21st Century. This ensured that regional educational issues were 
kept to the fore, and assisted Asia-Pacific countries in their policy 
development. The Unit coordinates a range of projects relating to the 
follow-up of the Delors report, and has developed an interactive site 
on the Internet, for debate on education, specifically through the 
Delors report. 
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• As UNESCO considers the development of its next Medium Term 
Strategy Plan for the years 2000-07, it will incorporate as many 
recommendations from the Melbourne conference as possible. 
Member states are urged to maintain momentum on these matters 
through their National Commissions. 

• The World Education Fellowship is holding its 40th International 
Conference in Tasmania over the coming New Year period. It will 
adopt the theme, Educating for a Better World: Vision to Action 
and will develop further the outcomes of the Melbourne conference, 
using the Delors Four Pillars of Education as a model, and literally 
working to translate the visionaiy outcomes of the Melbourne 
conference into an active reality. 

• The World Education Fellowship has played a continuing role in 
promoting progressive educational ideas for many years, and is a 
non-political, non-religious movement which enjoys consultative 
status with UNESCO. 

• The UNESCO Bangkok Office has developed interactive on-line 
facilities, to enable interactive dialogue on each of the Four Pillars 
of Education to continue following the Melbourne UNESCO 
conference. The forum facilitates information sharing, initiates 
ideas, promotes collaborative working, assists in joint problem- 
solving and provides mutual support, particularly for developing 
countries. 

• The UNESCO Pacific Regional Office in Samoa also continues to 
support, initiate and assist in coordinating and advising on any 
matters related to follow-up of all aspects of the Melbourne 
conference, and works in conjunction with the UNESCO Office in 
Bangkok. 

• The Second Education Committee for Asia and the Pacific (EDCOM) 
was held last week at Bangkok, and considered the 
recommendations of the Melbourne conference and its implications 
for the current biennium plan. 

• A meeting of UNESCO National Commissions of the Asia-Pacific 
region held in June this year has also considered the Melbourne 
recommendations, in the context of planning for the next biennium 
(2000-01). All National Commissions for UNESCO have been 
challenged to conduct education forums and symposiums within 
their own countries, using Learning: the Treasure Within as a 
focus, in addition to the outcomes of the Melbourne conference. 

• The Fourth UNESCO-ACEID International Conference, Secondary 
Education And Youth At The Crossroads, was also held last week 
in Bangkok, organised by the Asian and Pacific Centre for 
Educational Innovation and Development. This meeting was an 
excellent opportunity for an appraisal of progress in post- 
conference implementation and follow-up. The work of ACEID 
focuses on the findings of the Delors report. ACEID promotes 
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educational innovation for development by initiating and 
responding to requests for program activities. 

• Role of the Australian National Commission of UNESCO. While 
Department of Education, Training and Youth Affairs (DETYA) has 
the responsibility for national policy implementation, the 
Australian National Commission of UNESCO has been active in 
promoting the need for the Melbourne conference outcomes to be 
given prominence nationally. 

• This South Australian forum today has been actively supported by 
the National Commission, and representatives attended a function 
here earlier this year with Minister Downer; 

• the next meeting of the National Commission, early in December, 
will be addressing the most effective ways of promoting the 
conference outcomes as it prepares its new program of activities; 

• the Commission is conducting a major Asia-Pacific regional science 
conference in Sydney in December. The program, and large 
number of participants, indicates that this will be a most 
influential vehicle for taking up the conference recommendations 
relating to science; 

• distribution of the Delors report and the conference report; and 

• promotion of the conference outcomes through the high-profile 
National Commission Newsletter. 

• UNESCO Study Tour in Australia. At the Melbourne conference, 
Senator the Hon. Chris Ellison announced that Australia will, in 
cooperation with the UNESCO Office for the Pacific States, host a 
study tour of key opinion shapers from the region to visit Australia. 
Australia will share with the tour group our experiences and 
insights into delivering quality distance education, in particular 
sharing recent developments in the flexible delivery of Vocational 
Education and Training. DETYA has allocated $25,000 for this 
project. Site visits will include tours, discussion with distance 
education experts and observation of education delivery in school, 
vocational education and higher education sectors. 

• UNESCO Projects Dissemination on Internet. Senator Ellison also 
announced that Australia will cooperate with UNESCO and 
member countries to improve the dissemination of the outcomes of 
UNESCO projects and activities in relation to education via the 
Internet. This initiative will enable students, teachers and 
researchers throughout the region to access the most up-to-date 
information and to establish specific interest networks. 

• UNESCO Conference Home Page. As the Victorian Department of 
Education had responsibility for organising the Melbourne 
UNESCO conference, it established a conference home page early 
in 1997. This will continue to function under the present 
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arrangements for the foreseeable future. An abridged version of the 
conference report (including Keynote Addresses), the Declaration 
and conference recommendations, are available for downloading. 

• The National Commission, together with DETYA, continues to 
support the Victorian Department of Education in its role of 
providing a Secretariat function for the various UNESCO school 
activities and programs, including the Associated Schools Project 
and the Growing Up Together Project both of which reflect tangible 
examples of many of the conference intentions. 

These are all tangible examples of activity which has been generated 
by, informed by, or parallels the work of the Delors committee and the 
Melbourne conference. It is important that this momentum is not lost- 
conferences such as ours today can only assist in keeping it moving. 

I turn now to my fourth, and no doubt most controversial, 
contribution to today’s forum. 



What directions should Australian education take as we move into the 
21st century? I’d like to include some observations on Victoria’s 
response to the Melbourne conference and some of my own views on 
which of the recommendations of the conference report I believe we 
need to concentrate our efforts. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century, the push in the 
nations that now make up the OECD was for mass primary education. 
Since World War II, the same societies have been aiming, with varied 
degrees of success, for mass secondary education. Now universal 
tertiary education and training has been mooted as a 21st century 
goal by our own Commonwealth Minister in the last Federal election 
campaign; similar statements have been made by both President 
Clinton and Prime Minister Blair. 

However, pedagogical change has neither kept pace with these 
demands, nor with the changing community expectations reflected in 
the broadening of demand. For example, mass schooling did not 
change in any significant way for a hundred years. By the 1980s, the 
limitations of the factory-fodder approach to education had become 
painfully apparent, not just in Australia, but in those countries with 
which we have traditionally compared ourselves, the United States, 
the United Kingdom, et al. Millions of young lives had been blighted by 
under-achievement. An emphasis on inputs had subsumed the 
legitimate interests of students, parents and society in results. Of 
course, for many developing nations, there remained the threshold 
issue of providing even the opportunity for secondary education 
beyond the chosen few-their problem was not underachievement, but 
the denied of any achievement. 

The impact of globalisation and the concomitant acceleration in 
information and communication technologies has made reforms to 
education and training essential in all countries. It is now evident that 
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as a minimum requirement, we must try to deliver positive 
educational outcomes for close to 100 per cent of school students to 
the end of senior secondary level. However, even the most advanced 
school systems have traditionally served well only 70-80 per cent of 
their students, and have not created environments for all children to 
reach their potential adequately. This is no longer acceptable for any 
nation that aspires to prosperity and social cohesion in the 21st 
century. 

At the Melbourne conference this was recognised by many of our 
Asian Nations, and I might add, is also recognised in the Middle East 
where the Victorian Department of Education is doing extensive 
leadership work and strategic planning with the Arab Emirates and 
Egypt. This is very much in the spirit of cooperation advocated by 
Delors and urged by the conference. It not only benefits both partners 
but also serves to remind nations such as Australia that developing 
countries are investing in education and training, in delineating the 
importance of obtaining and then maintaining a competitive edge. 

In Melbourne, delegates covered an extensive range of issues in all 
sectors of education and training. You have a summary list of their 
recommendations. They are grouped under the Delors’ four pillars. 

But there are some recommendations I believe have particular 
applicability in the Australian education context. In particular I would 
point to: 

• recommendation 2 1 - dealing with the application of new learning 
technologies; 

• recommendations 16 and 22 - dealing with the key importance of 
science education and the urgent demand for more skilled teachers 
in the field; 

• recommendation 32 — dealing with the relationship between 
education and the business sector; and 

• recommendation 28 — on the fundamental importance of lifelong 
learning as we enter the 21st century. 

The recommendations have applicability to all sectors of education 
and training. 

I don’t need to tell you how difficult it is to translate these 
recommendations into practice. In particular, as Secretary of a 
government department covering all education and training provision, 

I am well aware of the complexity that embraces cross-sectoral 
relationships in the broad church of education and training. I have 
emphasised the applicability of these recommendations for Australia 
ahead of a plethora of other excellent proposals because of our 
particular historical circumstances which many education 
practitioners have yet to fully comprehend. 

For the first 75 years of our federation we were an isolated place, a 
long way from the main markets of the world, inheritors of a European 
culture in an Asian-Pacific setting, protected from international 
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competition by high tariff barriers and a highly regulated financial 
system which buttressed its currency against the pressures of the 
international markets. Behind these protective mechanisms there 
developed a peaceful, prosperous and stable nation, in which 
governments, organisations and individuals were, by and large, not 
especially required to exhibit innovation, take risks or strive for 
efficiency (although some did). 

Because of global changes which have affected us all, this protective 
cover has been swept away. Whether we like it or not, we must now 
rely on ingenuity and hard work if Australia is to maintain its 
prosperous and safe lifestyle for our grandchildren and their children. 
This must challenge all education and training sectors to reform and 
innovate to improve our intellectual capital. I intend now to make 
some brief remarks about each sector in turn and refer variously to 
those recommendations I have previously identified while doing so. 

There have been management reforms to the government school 
sector in all Australian states in the last 25 years. They have 
accelerated over the last ten. Victoria has undergone comprehensive 
reform since 1992. We have successfully completed phase one 
through with the Schools of the Future program and are moving into 
phase two the Schools of the Third Millennium program. Our school 
system now contains five elements that have been found 
internationally to be critical to successful school education: These are: 

an active focus on the individual school as the unit which has the 
capacity for improved performance, by delegation of greater freedom, 
authority and responsibility to principals and school councils (South 
Australians will recall that this all started in Australia following the 
seminal paper by Alby Jones): 

• flexibility to respond to the needs of the school’s own students: 

• commitment of the community to the schooling system: 

• high but realistic standards to which all students can aspire; and 

• accountability to the community and to parents for what goes on in 
the classroom. 

In the recent World Bank study as part of its Education Reform and 
Management Series, it was noted that ‘the reform to school education 
in Victoria is marked by comprehensiveness, coherence and a focus 
on clear outcomes-all aspects of system reform. 1 

Allan Odden and Carolyn Busch in their recent book Financing 
Schools for High Performance note that ‘Schools of the Future 
program represents perhaps one of the most sweeping and 
comprehensive strategies at school decentralisation for higher student 
performance attempted anywhere in the world’. 2 
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1 Pascoe, S. & Pascoe, R., ‘Education Reform in Australia: 1992-97: A Case Study’, The Education Reform and 
Management Series, vol.1 , no. 2, 1998, p. 19. 

2 Odden, Allan & Busch, Carolyn Financing schools for high performance . Jossey-Bass, 1998 p. 73. 



Having given our schools greater autonomy at the managerial and 
operational levels, we are now moving on to the next phase-greater 
autonomy at the level of school governance. 

This is being carried out under the Schools of the Third Millennium 
program. It will empower a school to make more far-reaching 
decisions about employment of staff, curriculum specialisations, 
financing and asset management. Each school will be exemplary in its 
use of sophisticated educational technologies for teaching 
administration, accountability and reporting. In these ways, it 
continues the trends established by Schools of the Future and by 
similar policy developments in other countries. Access to the program 
is voluntary, but is not automatic. 

The objectives of our Schools of the Future and Schools of the Third 
Millennium programs are consistent with the requirements identified 
by educators in many countries as being necessary if schools are to 
provide a quality education for today’s and tomorrow’s students. A 
review of current thinking by respected commentators on education 
shows some strong patterns emerging. These patterns point the way 
to successful future schools being developed in terms of nine linked 
strategies of which self-management described above is the first. See 
Figure 1. 



Figure 1 Nine linked strategies to develop future schools 

I have prepared an Appendix describing the other eight strategies, 
which will be distributed together with my speech notes and 
overheads at the conclusion of my address. I believe it provides a 
useful model, not just for Australian schools, but in the wider 
international domain consistent with our deliberations in Melbourne. 
They will also equip our schools to harness fully the new learning 
technologies, undoubtedly our next big challenge, and one echoed in 
recommendation 2 1 of the conference Declaration. 

Of course, the debate about these new technologies is in fashion. 
While this is as it should be, it has also involved a rash of frivolous 
predictions, ranging from the fearful prognostications that teachers 
will be replaced by computers, to pseudo visionary statements like, 
‘teachers will become just tollgate keepers in the information 
superhighway’. 
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Let us not be seduced by technology into thinking that its capacities 
to transfer information can be a substitute for teaching, or the 
replacement for the relationship between a teacher and student. 
Teaching is a much larger idea than merely the transfer of 
information. The best teaching inspires young people, awakens 
curiosity in them, responds sensitively to their changing needs as they 
mature, gives them a human and cultural context within which to 
absorb and make sense of the information they are receiving. You will 
note that Recommendation 10 of the Melbourne conference 
Declaration emphasised the importance of the teaching role in 
supporting all of Delors’ four pillars. 

The same recommendation also underlined the importance of 
technology which should be read in conjunction with 
Recommendation 21. It is essentially a question of balance. The 21st 
century demands a new pedagogical approach. Educators need to 
abandon some of the remaining practices that made education the 
last of the cottage industries. They need to harness satellite 
technology and the Internet. They need to be appropriately supported 
with the right tools and the right remuneration to do what has always 
been a difficult but rewarding job. 

Could I finish my thoughts on schooling wearing a slightly different 
hat. As you may be aware, currently I chair a MCEETYA Taskforce, 
presumably soon to be renamed MCETYA in the light of the latest 
portfolio changes in Canberra, with responsibility for the development 
of a new, revised set of national goals for schooling in Australia. As 
part of the first stages of the Taskforce’s work, in April this year, 
Ministers agreed to the release of draft revised goals for a period of 
public discussion and comment. 

This period of consultation will influence significantly the structure 
and wording of Australia’s Common and Agreed Goals for Schooling in 
the 21st Century, and strongly shape the document expected to be 
agreed by Ministers in 1999. 

Whilst this period of consultation is only now closing, preliminary 
feedback and the detailed discussions within the Taskforce itself, 
indicates some clear links between the directions of the new National 
Goals and those coming from the Delors report. Indeed, to paraphrase 
the words of one of my Director-General colleagues, perhaps the 
Delors report can serve as a template to apply to our goals for 
schooling and their directions. 

It is no coincidence that if we were to do that, the draft goals appear to 
capture well the central themes of the Delors report, particularly the 
four pillars. In summary: 

• Learning to Know - the goals clearly articulate the key learning 
areas of the curriculum for all Australian students, with particular 
emphasis on the centrality of literacy and numeracy knowledge 
and skills, lifelong learning and technological understanding and 
competence; 
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• Learning to Do - the goals place a major emphasis on vocational 
education and training, and on schools’ crucial role in preparation 
for further education and employment; 

• Learning to Live Together - the goals make very strong statements 
in relation to social justice issues, with a particular focus on the 
diverse, multi-cultural and multi-lingual basis of Australian 
society, on civics and citizenship learning, and, when students 
leave school they should ‘be active and informed citizens with the 
ability to exercise judgment and responsibility in matters of 
morality, ethics and social justice; and the capacity to make sense 
of their world, to think about how things got to be the way they 
are, to make rational and informed decisions about their own lives 
and to collaborate with others’; and 

• Learning to Be - whilst dimensions of this theme resonate also in 
that part of the goals I have just quoted, the goals aim to set a 
context for the ‘intellectual, physical, social, spiritual, moral and 
aesthetic development’ of all young Australians, within local, 
national and international settings. In addition, the goals aspire to 
have all young Australians, at the time of leaving school, to ‘have 
qualities of self-confidence, optimism, high self-esteem and a 
commitment to personal excellence as a basis for their potential life 
roles as family, community and workforce members. 

The words may be a little different, and the structure of, and 
emphases within, the two documents may reflect some quite different 
purposes and audiences. Yet the concerns are very much the 
same-the similarities are highly significant. The fundamental beliefs 
about what is important and valued in our schooling processes tie 
closely to the Delors themes and demonstrate their relevance to 
Australia. 

I now want to turn to the training arena, and more particularly to the 
Victorian training system, though I believe my observations have 
general application and are consistent with the directions of the 
Australian National Training Authority whose Ministerial Council met 
in Perth only last Friday. 

The State Training Board (STB) of Victoria in its new strategic plan A 
Vision for TAFE in Victoria identified a number of themes or strategic 
objectives to carry the state training service into the 21st century. 
There is significant convergence between the strategic plan and the 
drivers underlying it, and the Delors philosophy and indeed a number 
of reports of international agencies including, Learning Beyond 
Schooling (OECD) and Training for Employability (ILO). 

The STB’s objectives are: 

• building new relationships; 

• learning through life; 

• learning through new technology; and 

• flexible resourcing. 



We see some now familiar themes here consistent with our reforms in 
schooling. 

In ‘learning through life’, the STB recognises that changes in the 
pattern of employment, technological change and markets exposed to 
global economic forces, mean that individuals can expect greater 
volatility in their lives, and that concepts and services in education 
need to foster and support learning through life, ie to make lifelong 
learning a reality. We need to understand that in this kind of 
environment, ultimately, only the individual can steer a path through 
the learning process. It also explicitly recognises that determining 
desired outcomes, determining what is useful knowledge and 
determining priorities, are properly the outcome of dialogue between 
all parties. They are not the exclusive right of employers, TAFE 
authorities, unions, employees or would be employees, but of them all. 
The recommendations of the Melbourne conference under ‘learning to 
do’ are also relevant, particularly partnerships with business /industry 
in recommendation 32, to which I previously alluded. 

At the centre of meeting lifelong learning needs lies the increasing 
demand for: 

• just-in-time training, which goes to the issue of frequent re- 
training and flexibility: 

• learning to learn, concerning individuals’ responsibility for their 
own learning but also the need for improving skills or acquiring 
new ones throughout life; and 

• the ability to understand and participate in the process of change 
and people skills which relate to several of Delors’ pillars. 

There is also an increased recognition of the need to pay much more 
attention to basic education for adults, including those in the 
workforce, if we are to achieve the productivity and flexibility we need 
for the future. This is also recognised by the developing world and in 
Melbourne much was made of its importance and how the distinction 
between ‘formal’ and ‘informal’ education is becoming increasingly 
blurred. I draw your attention to recommendation 28 in this regard 
but in addition recommendation 27 directly refers to this blurring in 
the adult sector. 

Victoria is in the fortunate position of having both an efficient and 
effective training system and an extensive community owned and run 
adult education sector providing broad opportunities and a great 
variety of learning environments to meet the emerging needs. 

A variegated approach to training is also supported in ANTA’s five year 
strategic plan for vocational education and training A Bridge To The 
Future, where in support of lifelong learning, it makes the point that 
people will increasingly have three options: 

• to learn through either a public or private vocational education and 
training provider on a full or part-time basis; 
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• to develop skills on the job and have them recognised towards a 
national qualification; and 

• to undertake vocational education and training in community 
based organisations. 

It is increasingly likely that it will be a combination of all three and 
become an automatic part of most adults lives in the first decades of 
the new century-whether it be Australia, Indonesia or a small 
Polynesian nation. 

I would now like to turn briefly to the higher education sector and 
quote directly from Delors’ original report ‘Higher education is at one 
and the same time one of the driving forces of economic development 
and the focal point of learning in society. It is both a repository and 
creator of knowledge. Moreover it is the principal instrument for 
passing on the accumulated wisdom experience, cultural and 
scientific, of humanity.’ 

In the last decade Australian universities have increased in number 
from 19 to 36; enrolments have increased by about 56 per cent. A 
healthy education export market has emerged, with higher education 
now the sixth largest earner of export dollars for Australia. 

I think, without exception, these universities have developed 
international education programs, not only as a way of improving 
their revenue flow, but as an important step in internationalising their 
own institutions and enriching the learning and cultural experience 
for all students. This is absolutely consistent with the approach 
adopted by Delors himself and reasserted at the Melbourne 
conference. 

Universities have formed joint ventures with industry, developed niche 
markets, formed alliances with other education and training sectors 
and taken on a whole range of entrepreneurial activities. In many 
respects, they again exemplify the thrust of recommendation 32. 

In Victoria, we have now established five multi-sector universities, all 
with strong TAFE components, an illustration of recommendation 28 
of the Melbourne conference in action. In bringing together vocational 
education and training, and degree and postgraduate studies, these 
institutions have opened up the option of higher education to a 
broader cross-section of our community. 

In a global alliance, three Australian universities, the universities of 
Melbourne, New South Wales and Queensland, have joined with 
universities from Canada, China, New Zealand, the United Kingdom 
and Singapore to establish the new forum, Universitas 21. This new 
international development aims, and I quote, ‘to assist the capabilities 
of its members to become global universities and to advance their 
plans for internationalisation’. Universitas 21 provides a model for a 
new kind of network of universities which embraces the globed 
perspective. It echoes the recommendations of the Melbourne 
conference, particularly recommendation 38, which deads with the 
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importance of international cooperation, especially in the higher 
education sector. 

However the story is not all good. Earlier I stressed the importance of 
recommendations 16 and 22 on science education and how 
fundamental it is to nations wishing to obtain that elusive competitive 
edge. In an address to the National Press Club earlier this year, 
Professor John Niland, president of the AVCC, said ‘university science 
is in deep trouble, not computer science or life sciences but the very 
foundations of science-physics, and mathematics and chemistry’. 

Professor Niland cited a complexity of reasons including: school 
science, lack of career outcomes, poor salaries, a lack of public or 
corporate understanding or esteem for the profession, and, arguably, 
differential HECS, which has placed science in a higher fee band. 

The solutions to the problem are as varied as the causes, and require 
a concerted effort by governments, industry and universities to 
address them. In Victoria, we have recently launched a major science, 
engineering and technology education strategy. This will be a key part 
of the Victorian government’s strategy to capture and use the 
innovation and skills that derive from a scientifically and 
technologically literate and active society. 

This education strategy embraces the three education sectors: 
schools, vocational education and training, and higher education. It is 
about high quality teaching, the application of learning technologies 
and the expansion of applied research, again the three key aspects 
identified by the Melbourne conference in recommendation 10 that 
underpinned all four pillars of Delors. 

Our science, engineering and technology strategy relates but to one 
field of endeavour. I could examine others, notably initiatives in civics 
education, articulated at the conference and reflecting the good work 
already done across sectors and across Australia, as well as in some 
other parts of our region. 

I will turn now to my final question on how we ensure that we achieve 
reform. 



How do we ensure that we achieve reform? 

I want to focus briefly on what I believe are some critical observation 
made by the Delors committee on the importance of having a long- 
term and carefully managed approach, if reforms are to succeed. 

As Delors says, ‘too many reforms one after another can be the death 
of reform ... past failures show that many reformers adopt an 
approach that is either too radical or too theoretical ... As a result, 
teachers, parents and pupils are disoriented and less than willing to 
accept and implement reform’ (p. 29). 
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The top down imposition of reform constantly fails. Where reform has 
been successful, it has been secured by a commitment, and constant 
involvement in the processes by local communities, parents and 
teachers, assisted by various forms of outside technical, financial and 
professional assistance. In other words, lasting reform will only be 
achieved through a partnership between all players. 

If we hope to make lasting changes in broadening access to education 
and improving the quality of education, reform must start with a 
dialogue with local communities. To quote again from Delors, ‘When 
communities assume greater responsibility for their own development, 
they learn to appreciate the role of education both as a way of 
achieving societal objectives and as a desirable improvement of the 
quality of life (p. 29). 

On this basis, the Delors Committee emphasises the value of ‘a 
cautious measure of decentralisation’ as a means of increasing both 
the responsibility and innovative capacity of educational institutions. 

Teachers too are critical to the reform process, or reform will literally 
stop at the classroom door. There is a considerable body of literature 
around now that points to the increasing demands being placed on 
teachers at the same time as their status and authority appear to be 
constantly questioned and undermined. Again quoting from Delors, 
‘Rightly or wrongly teachers feel isolated, not just because teaching is 
an individual activity, but also because of the expectations aroused by 
education and the criticisms which are, often unjustly, directed at 
them. Above all teachers want their dignity to be respected’ (p. 30). 

Policy makers too have a critical role in ensuring reform. Policy 
makers have a particular responsibility to generate the public-interest 
debates that education needs if its importance in improving individual 
and collective well-being is to be realised. 

And finally, public authorities have a role in implementing reform. 
They must propose clear options and, after broad consultation with 
all those involved, choose policies that, regardless of whether the 
education system is public, private or mixed, show the way, establish 
the system’s foundations and its main thrusts, and regulate the 
system through the necessary adjustments’ (p. 31). 

If I might leave you with one further thought, I believe Australia is at 
the forefront of innovation in a number of ways across the education 
and training sectors. The number of international educators who visit, 
and the number of students prepared to come here in order to learn in 
our institutions, bears ample testament to this fact. 

But to maintain our strengths, let alone enhance them, is not easy. 
Public funds are finite and will remain so. Our culture does not 
embrace the private philanthropy characteristic of some other OECD 
nations. We have not been long term planners in the past. Delors is 
telling us that if we don’t plan for the long term, if we don’t get our 
education and training right, then our prospects are dubious at best. 
As my Victorian Premier insists, we must look not to next year but to 
2050 and beyond. 
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APPENDIX 1 . Nine linked strategies for 21 st century schools 

The self-management strategy is contained in the speech. The other 
eight are: 



Curriculum and Standards Framework 

It is necessary to set benchmark standards, within a curriculum 
framework. 

For example, in the United States, the National Center on Education 
and the Economy in Washington DC, has adapted a commercial 
benchmarking approach for this task, ie find out what is expected of 
young people in those countries where educational performance is 
highest, and set out to do better. This has led to the development of 
the idea of a Certificate of Initial Mastery, based on the standards 
attained by 16-year-olds in countries that did the best job of 
educating their young people in mathematics, science, their native 
language and applied learning. The certificate is awarded only to 
students who achieve the requisite standards. 3 

In Victoria, earlier content-based curricula have being replaced by a 
comprehensive and rigorous framework of curriculum outcomes in 
eight key learning areas which focus on the pursuit of excellence. 



Literacy and Numeracy Programs for students with special needs 

It is necessary to believe in the ability of every student to attain high 
standards in literacy and numeracy, and for seriously disabled 
students to be assisted to fulfil their potential. 

Vicky Phillips, executive director of Children Achieving Challenge, a 
program designed to raise the performance of all students in 
Philadelphia, United States, told a conference in Melbourne last year, 
‘Everyone in the school community must believe, and act as if they 
believe, that all children can learn at high levels.’ This is a fine- 
sounding sentiment, but in fact it is now supported by research 
conducted in Melbourne by Professor Peter Hill. He told the same 
conference, ‘Recent research in the field of cognitive science has 
confirmed that almost all students can engage in higher-order 
learning, given the right conditions’. 



High Performing Schools 

It is necessary to develop high-performing schools. One of the world’s 
leading theorists in this field is Professor Peter Mortimore, Director of 
the Institute of Education at the University of London. He applies the 
value-added concept forjudging whether a school is a high performer. 



3 J. Codding, op. cit. 



